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DR. ELY ON SOCIAL REFORM. 1 

The words that Dr. Ely has chosen for his title are now 
firmly fixed in the vocabulary of the public. Whatever, 
moreover, may be one's attitude with regard to the philosophy 
of socialism, one very naturally wishes to learn something 
of its ideals and conceptions. In spite, however, of the 
growing number of monographs and books on the subject, 
it is often difficult to form an intelligent opinion of social- 
ism, either one way or the other. Where ignorance does 
not leave one in darkness, the flame of enthusiasm blinds. 
Not infrequently, too, anarchy, nihilism, and socialism are 
so confused that it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish a 
Most from a Saint Simon, or a Santo from a Marx. To ex- 
plain this general lack of information regarding one of the 
weightiest subjects of the age, it is only necessary to refer 
to the meagre outlines of the average text-book on political 
economy. Social progress does not appear to have brought 
with it a commensurate degree of social intelligence. In a 
word, society has grown more rapidly than the individuals 
composing it, and, as a consequence, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by problems whose answers must be sought by men 
utterly at sea. What is the result? Read our newspapers 
and statutes. But there is the promise of better things from 
that school of thinkers, who, looking upon society as an 
organism with laws of its own, are devoting their best 
efforts to the field of sociology. And, after all, satisfactory 
conclusions regarding our present economic life can only be 
reached after such faithful research as we have just de- 
scribed. Even to attempt improvements along any other 
lines would be to fly in the face of experience. 

1 Socialism and Social Reform, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy an,d Director of the School of Economics, 
Political Science, and History in the University of Wisconsin : New York, 
and Boston : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1894. 
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Now the merest tyro must realize that society, as at pres- 
ent constituted, is slowly undergoing a transformation. 
Whether or not our institutions will be able to stand the 
tests to which they are being subjected, the future must 
answer. We can but hope for the best. Signs are not 
wanting, however, which point to great industrial revo- 
lutions. Are the pulsations due to the fever of a diseased 
body or are they the faint struggles of a higher civilization 
not yet ripe for birth? None can tell. The new work of 
Dr. Ely on " Socialism and Social Reform," comes, there- 
fore, most opportunely, for never before has his theme been 
more often on the lips of men. 

To the performance of his task the author brings the re- 
sults of a long and scholarly preparation, abundant evidence \ 
of which is revealed on every page of his book. Nor does 
Dr. Ely require any introduction. His numerous pub- 
lications in the field of economy and finance, to say nothing 
of his career as teacher, first at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and latterly at the University of Wisconsin, have 
already won national recognition. That institution, more- 
over, is singularly fortunate which retains the services of a 
scholar whose enlarged sympathies in the cause of humanity 
have always been tempered by the conserving christian vir- 
tues. Nor does the University of Wisconsin appear to be 
unmindful of this fact, as is illustrated by an incident so 
fresh in the mind of the public as barely to require mention. 
Suffice it to say, however, that shortly after the publication 
last July of Superintendent Wells' preposterous charges, 
the committee of investigation appointed by the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, declared, in sub- 
stance, that not a single accusation of Mr. Wells could be 
substantiated by facts. The committee then spoke these 
ringing words in support of scientific freedom : " We can- 
not for a moment believe that knowledge has reached its 
final goal, or that the present condition of society is perfect. 
We must, therefore, welcome from our teachers such dis- 
cussions as shall suggest the means and prepare the way by 
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which knowledge may be extended, present evils be removed, 
and others prevented. We believe that we would be un- 
worthy the position we hold if we did not believe in prog- 
ress in all departments of knowledge. In all lines of aca- 
demic investigation, it is of the utmost importance that the 
investigator shall be absolutely free to follow the indications 
of truth, wherever they may lead." 

It is the book before us which especially incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Wells. President Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appears, however, to have read the 
volume with different eyes from those of the Wisconsin 
Superintendent of Education. In a recent letter to 7'he 
Milwaukee Sentinel, he declares that " it is impossible to 
judge from any sentence to be found whether the author 
favors or opposes the doctrines he expounds. The presen- 
tation is purely one of exposition." It is this critical, im- 
partial, colorless spirit which renders the book so valuable. 
Scientific in its treatment, it is written in a style so clear 
and terse that even a layman may read it understanding!}-. 
The work is supplemented by a copious bibliography, while 
numerous appendices contain excerpts from socialistic plat- 
forms and statistical tables illustrating the growth of the 
voting strength of the European socialists. The list of 
authorities, possibly the best in the language, might perhaps 
have been rendered even more serviceable had it contained 
references to magazine articles. This defect, however, if it 
really be a defect, is partially remedied by an enumera- 
tion of socialistic and anarchistic journals. Among the 
authorities on general socialism, Centzen's Geschichte der 
Socialen Frage is not mentioned, nor does " Caesar's Col- 
umn," Ignatius Donnelly's fantastic romance, find a place 
in the catalogue of socialistic fiction. These, however, are 
the merest minutiae of criticism, aimed as they are, not at 
the body of the work, but at its extremities. 

Following economic tradition, Dr. Ely divides his book 
into four parts. Part I is entitled : *' The Nature of Social- 
ism." In ten brief chapters the author, after distinguishing 
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between the various uses of the word " socialism," gives 
a rapid survey of the evolution of socialistic ideas. The 
evidences of an alleged irresistible current of socialism 
are then adduced, and socialism is contrasted with other 
schemes of industrial change. Part II. of the work treats 
of "The Strength of Socialism" in the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth, while succeeding 
chapters are devoted to an estimate of the influence of 
socialism in art, and in individual and municipal activity. 
Parts III. and IV. are styled, respectively, "The Weakness 
of Socialism " and " The Golden Mean, or Practicable 
Social Reform," and in his concluding chapters Dr. Ely 
touches upon some of the most vital questions of the hour. 
His chapters on the optimism of socialism with respect to 
the future, and its pessimism with respect to the present, are 
particularly worthy of mention. 

On the very important subject of the menace of socialism 
to liberty, our author makes some acute remarks. " We 
may say," he observes, " that at present there are two 
spheres of occupation, the public and the private, and that 
each offers an escape from the other. He who feels that 
he is restrained or oppressed in the public service may 
seek relief in private employments, or he may endeavor to 
establish a business of his own. On the other hand, those 
who are oppressed in private employment find a refuge and 
a larger freedom in the public service. There would, un- 
der socialism, be only one considerable sphere of employ- 
ment, and there is reason to fear that the inability to escape 
from the public sphere would compel the submission to 
onerous and tyrannical conditions, imposed by the admin- 
istrative heads of the business in which one might be en- 
gaged." 

One cannot read Dr. Ely's book without fully recognizing 
the failure of laissez faire principles in many branches of 
industry. The day of the small, independent proprietor, 
with his limited number of men, bound to their employer 
by the friendliest ties, appears to be vanishing before the 
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rise of huge mills whose stockholders seldom, if ever, see 
their thousands of employees. The division of labor, too, 
seems destined to substitute status for contract, while at 
least in some enterprises, amalgamation appears as inev- 
itable as crystalization does in chemistry. Now men of 
the Manchester wa} T of thinking insisted that the free play 
of individualism would bring the highest good to society. 
But were they not largely influenced by that spirit of mer- 
cantilism at once the bane and glory of their nation? Adam 
Smith and his earlier disciples, moreover, lived under con- 
ditions radically dissimilar from those brought about by the 
more recent inventions of science. While, therefore, com- 
petition may be "the life of trade," (to borrow a favorite 
expression) the principle has been found to mean just the 
reverse in some particular industries. No class in modern 
society appears to have learned this lesson more thoroughly 
than the so-called captains of industry. Their intelligent 
sagacity has accordingly found expression in those colos- 
sal trusts whose deep shadows are already upon us. 

In the business of transportation especially, which 
furnishes the arteries of our present industrial body, the 
tendency toward consolidation everywhere manifests itself- 
It took the English Parliament a long time to wake up 
to the fact that Stephenson's railway was not a land canal. 
Finally, however, after years of futile legislative enactments 
and enormous expenditures of money, consolidation of rail- 
way interests was regarded as inevitable. Competition 
thus went down in its ancient stronghold. Yet, curiously 
enough, America has adhered to some of the discarded 
traditions of the mother country with a pertinacity that is 
inexplicable. 

There is one point which is often lost sight of in social, 
listic discussions. As Dr. Ely well brings out, the exertions 
of the socialists are more in the direction of municipaliza- 
tion than of nationalization. Nor should it be forgotten that 
there are several branches of industry, including agricul- 
ture, which find no place in socialistic schemes. In this 
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connection Dr. Ely mentions four principles which appear 
to lie at the basis of the philosophy of socialism : 

First, it is claimed that it is the material instruments of 
production which should be owned in common, and not all 
wealth. 

Secondly, it is claimed that production should be 
managed in common. 

Thirdly, it is claimed that the income of society should 
be distributed by the common authority. 

Fourthly, it is claimed that private property should be in 
the larger proportion of income, i. e., that every individual 
should be secured an annual income sufficient to supply 
all rational wants. 

From the tables showing the growth of the social dem- 
ocratic party of Germany since the foundation of the em- 
pire, it appears that in 187 1 that party polled 124,655 votes, 
which elected two members to the Reichstag. In 1893, less 
than a quarter of a century later, the votes had increased to 
1,876,738 and the members of the Reichstag to forty-four. 

It is to be hoped, in conclusion, that this book, the 
methods of which are so admirably critical, analytical, and 
historical, will find its way into the hands of all good citi- 
zens. Its effect can scarcely be other than wholesome, 
especially when it is read in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten, that of a conservative patriotism. 

B. J. Ramage. 



